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a new one fifty miles south of Detroit; and her entire conduct indicated, and Washington believed, that she meant to draw a new boundary line which would give her exclusive possession of the Great Lakes.1 She had the monopoly of the fur trade2 and plainly meant to keep it.
Lord Dorchester, supreme representative of the British Crown in Canada, had made an ominous speech to the Indians predicting hostilities against the United States within a year and declaring that a new boundary line would then be drawn "by the warriors." 3 Rumors flew and gained volume and color in their flight. Even the poised and steady Marshall was disturbed.
"We have some letters from Philadelphia that wear a very ugly aspect," he writes Archibald Stuart. "It is said that Simcoe, the Governor of Upper Canada, has entered the territory of the United States at the head of about 500 men and has possessed himself of Presque Isle." But Marshall cannot restrain his humor, notwithstanding the gravity of the report: "As this is in Pennsylvania," he observes, "I hope the democratic society of Philadelphia will at once demolish him and if they should fail I still trust that some of our upper brothers [Virginia Republicans]: will at one stride place themselves by him and prostrate his post. But seriously," continues Marshall,
1 Marshall, ii, 337.
J 16., 195; and see Beard: Econ. 0. J. D., 279.
* See this speech in Rives, iii, footnote to 418-19. It is curious that Marshall, hi his Life of Washington, makes the error of asserting that the account of Dorchester's speech was "not authentic." It is one of the very few mistakes in Marshall's careful book. (Marshall, ii, 320.)